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The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod During 
the Early Years of the Civil War 


By PAUL M. KAVASCH 


The German Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States, commonly known 
as the Missouri Synod, was ot- 
ganized by the Saxon Lutherans and 
others of like mind, on April 26, 
1847, at Chicago, Ill. The doctrinal 
stand of the new synod was firmly 
and distinctively rooted in the Word 
of God and the confessional writings 
of the Lutheran Church. This po- 
sition had already been characteristic 
of the Saxons and was the label by 
which they were known. One of the 
purposes for organizing a synod was 
to preserve, promote, and defend 
this position and faith. Twenty- 
four ministers representing twenty- 
four congregations or mission 
stations in six states became charter 
members of this new Synod.” 


1 Der Lutheraner, III (September 5, 1846), 
2—6; Concorpia Hiuisrorican InstiruTe 
Quarterty, XVI (April 1943), 2—8. 


2 Henry Kowert, “The Organization of 
the Missouri Synod in 1847,” Ebenezer, 
W. H. T. Dau, ed. (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1922), p. 109. The con- 
gregations organizing the Synod were located 
in Missouri (4), Ohio (6), Indiana (6), 
Illinois (3), Michigan (3), New York (2). 


The next decade of Missouri 
Synod history constituted a period 
of internal growth which was 
marked by a strong and unmistak- 
able emphasis on orthodox confes- 
sionalism.” 

Through its program of education 
in parish schools and in its institu- 
tions of higher learning, its emphasis 
on the teaching ministry of its pas- 
tors, its polity, and through the 
medium of its official printed word, 
the church, with Walther as its 
guiding light, sought to emphasize 
the spiritual aspect of life and en- 
deavored to keep the pure Word of 
God always before the people. In 
his report to the convention of the 
Synod in 1860, the president com- 
mended the pastors for their zeal in 
preaching the pure doctrine and in 
fostering spiritual growth among the 
people. He spoke of the previous 
year as a blessed one for the church 
because an article on Justification, a 
fundamental doctrine of the Lu- 


3 R. Fortenbaugh, “American Lutheran 
Synods and Slavery, 1830—1860,” Journal 
of Religion, XIII (January 1933), 89; Lehre 
und Wehre VIII (October 1862), 317. 
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theran faith, had been thoroughly 
discussed in every congregation.* 


This first decade after organiza- 
tion of the Synod, as well as suc- 
ceeding ones, was marked by doc- 
trinal controversies with other 
groups.” The “Missouri” point of 
view and the determination to main- 
tain it made such conflict inevitable. 
The emphasis on “religion pure and 
undefiled” was unmistakable. The 
varied points at issue between synods 
were discussed in the pages of Der 
Lutheraner and many long articles 
on specific doctrines were presented. 
Conferences and conventions dis- 
cussed treatises on points in the- 
ology. Many individual books and 
pamphlets were written and dis- 
tributed among the congregations 
for personal study. The people 
could not but be doctrine-conscious. 
A zealous effort to maintain doc- 
trinal purity, so obvious among the 
first-generation Saxons, was also a 
basic factor shaping the history of 
the Missouri Synod during the days 
of the American Civil War.® 


Surprisingly enough, in spite of 
its conservative approach, the rate 
of growth was such that the conven- 


4 Zehnter Synodal-Bericht der Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Evang.-Luth. Synode von Missouri, 
Ohio u. a. Staaten, 1860, p. 15. These are 
official minutes of the synodical convention, 
hereafter referred to as Proceedings, Mo. 
Synod. 


5 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1853, p. 15. 
A statement is made that doctrinal quarrels 
with Grabau, leader of another group, had 
been going on for nine years. See also Pro- 
ceedings, 1854, p. 9; 1857, p. 48. See also 
the pages of Der Lutheraner. 


6 First generation Missouri Lutherans re- 
fer to adult members of the Saxon emigra- 
tion party and other adults who joined them. 


tion of the Missouri Synod of 1852 
resolved to divide the organization 
into four Districts.’ This was ac- 
complished two years later. By 1860 
the Synod numbered 161 congrega- 
tions scattered throughout sixteen 
states, with 119 voting pastors and 
50 advisory pastors and professors.” 
The Missouri leaders themselves 
judged the division of the Synod 
into Districts as highly beneficial to 
the church. They believed this ac- 
tion gave greater opportunity for 
more personal study of the doctrinal 
papers presented at conventions and 
conferences. Though the District 
meeting involved fewer individuals 
than would be included in a meeting 
of the larger body, it necessitated the 
preparation and presentation of doc- 
trinal essays for each District con- 
vention. A discussion of these items 
on the District level would involve a 
greater number of persons in the 
final count than would be the case 
when the general group met. Fur- 
thermore, the work of the church 
through the District called forth the 
talents of a greater number of per- 
sons.” This greater participation of 
clergy and laity in doctrinal study 
especially helped maintain a unity of 
faith and action which was present 
in the Missouri Synod for many 
years, including the era of the Civil 
War.’° 


Another important factor in main- 


taining this unity was the influence 


7 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1852, p. 20. 
8 Ibid., 1860, pp. 82—88. 
9 Ibid., 1863, p. 14. 


10 Tbid, 1863, pp.6, 7; Der Lutheraner, 
XIX (March 1, 1863), 109. 
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of Walther, whom Carl Wittke 
called the “Lutheran Pope of the 
West.” As editor of Der Luthera- 
ner he reached into the homes of 
the families of the Synod and of 
many in other circles. Through the 
pages of Lehre und Wehre, a theo- 
logical journal which appeared 
monthly and of which he was also 
editor, Walther guided the theologi- 
cal development of many pastors. 
As professor and director of the 
theological seminary of the Synod, 
located in St. Louis, he molded the 
spiritual development of the students 
who sat at his feet. As chief pastor 
of four congregations in St. Louis 
he influenced the decisions of their 
voting bodies. Students from the 
seminary, who frequently attended 
these meetings, learned the art of 
presiding over church meetings by 
observing Walther in action. Many 
pastors throughout the Synod wrote 
to him for advice on varied prob- 
lems. Many visited at his home to 
discuss matters with him personally. 
He was the first President of the 
Synod and later accepted the honor 
again. He was appointed to all com- 
-mittees of Synod which dealt in any 
way with the doctrine of the church. 
He was generally involved in the 
doctrinal controversies with other 
groups. The Norwegian Lutherans 
acknowledged his guidance in the 
establishment of their affairs, in 
spite of the problems caused by Wal- 
ther’s stand on the slavery issue. 
Sihler, one of the leaders of the 


11 C.F, Wittke, We Who Built America: 
The Saga of the Immigrant (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), p. 225. 


Missouri Synod and President of the 
Central District, was correct when 
he stated in his first report in 1855 
that leadership in the church would 
come from the Western District. 
This was the home territory of the 
seminary and of Walther, described 
as “one of the three or four out- 
standing personalities in the Lu- 
theran Church in America.””” 


Walther led the battle of the 
Missouri Synod against the anti- 
Christian forces of the day which 
he variously labeled as Humanism, 
Rationalism, Liberalism, Atheism.” 
He believed that basic to them all 
was the philosophy that freedom and 
equality constituted the highest 
good, that man was born good and 
hence had the potential within him- 
self to achieve this highest good, 
that in order to accomplish this man 
need only enjoy perfect freedom in 
all his relationships, that if this were 
possible all want and unhappiness 
would soon be eliminated and the 
golden age would be ushered in. 
Man thus would be master of his 
own destiny. Walther was vehe- 
mently opposed to such teaching 
because it eliminated God and the 
kingdom of heaven and accepted 
only a “this-world” view of life. It 
obscured the Word of God, made 
light of the teachings of the church, 
it threatened to destroy the church. 
Walther and his brethren believed it 
their Christian duty to do all they 


could to counteract this evil leaven. 


12 Fortenbaugh, p. 89. 


13 Wittke, p. 226; Lehre und Wehre, IX 
(January 1863), 1. 
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The basic principles and line of 
thought which guided the Missouri 
Synod in its defense against liberal- 
istic teaching were summed up by 
Walther in his introduction to 
Lehre und Wehre of 1862 and 1863 
and repeated in part in many issues 
of Der Lutheraner. The Bible was 
unquestionably accepted as _ the 
Word of God. Since it was the 
Word of God, it was the truth, for 
God is truth. And truth is always 
the same. Over the centuries the 
truth was at times unfortunately 
hidden from man or was saturated 
with human wisdom. Hence it was 
partially obscured. But that did not 
alter the fact that God’s Word was 
still truth. Since truth was always 
the same, Walther could not accept 
the idea of a gradual development 
of dogma, or a maturing knowledge 
of the Word of God, formed to 
meet and comply with the changing 
conditions of life. The Word was 
unchanging. He believed there were 
periods of time in history when the 
church flourished with a rich under- 
standing of the Word. But there 
were also periods when the church 
was weak because the truth was 
hidden under the mantle of human 
wisdom and wishes. It was up to 
man to discover the truth and to 
seek to live according to it. But 
finding and understanding the truth 
was a gift of God to man and con- 
stituted an evidence of God’s grace. 
This gift, granted at varied periods 
of time to certain individuals, was 
granted to Martin Luther. The 
Reformation, therefore, was a period 
of grace for man. It was a time 


when God’s Word was again 
brought to light. 

This period of grace had not 
ended with the death of Luther but 
continued to Walther’s day. This 
opinion was undoubtedly based on 
the fact that the writings of Luther 
were still available in Walthet’s 
time. It was the sacred duty of the 
church to preach this truth to the 
world. To be sure, everyone claimed 
to be doing that, but Walther and 
others of like mind believed that 
liberalistic thinking had filtered into 
the theology of the day to such an 
extent that many were unaware of it. 
There was danger of losing the true 
Word. The writings of the church 
fathers were rejected by so many 
contemporary churchmen as being 
out of date in the age of enlighten- 
ment. Modern theologians wrote in 
highly philosophical language and 
abstract terms which few could un- 
derstand.” They created a new 
theology born in the minds of men 
and formulated to give sanction to 
changing demands. 

The trend of this “new” theology 
could be noted in the approach to 
the slavery question. The claim that 
all men were free and equal because 
Christ died to make men free -was 
to the Missouri Synod leaders a 
complete misinterpretation of Sctrip- 
ture. The freedom which Christ 
gained for all men was a spiritual 
blessing. Spiritual freedom was not 
tantamount to temporal freedom. 


Though one might enjoy spiritual 


14 Lehre und Wehre, 
1862), 2. 


15 Tbid., VII (February 1862), 33. 


VID. (January 
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freedom, he could at the same time 
be subject to certain temporal 
powers and bound by varied con- 
ditions. Spiritual freedom could 
well exist within the framework of 
a setvant-master, subject-lord rela- 
tionship. Where this relationship 
existed, the love of God must pre- 
vail and the Word of God be the 
_ guide. Obedience was part of God’s 
Law. The fact that God had given 
numerous and specific directions 
concerning these relationships was 
proof positive that these situations, 
unfortunate as they might be, were 
to be expected and were condoned. 
Society could not exist without the 
master-servant relationship, without 
freedom and servitude.’® 

Walther even went so far as to 
say that humanistic and liberal ideas, 


16 Thid., IX (January 1863), 5 


Virginia’s Claim to the 


69 


vigorously expounded by Rousseau 
and zealously advocated in his own 
day, influenced the fathers of Amer- 
ica to believe that the democratic- 
republican form of government was 
the natural right of man, as op-’ 
posed to an authoritarian form of 
government such as monarchy. 
Though these were principles on 
which the American government was 
founded, this fact itself did not 
make those principles right. In 
Walther’s opinion, they were con- 
trary to Scripture," hence they 
wete bound to cause trouble. The 
insistence on these principles was 


one of the chief causes of the Civil 
War.'® (Continued on page 70) 


17 Thid., p. 6. 


18 Der Lutheraner, XVIL (March- 19, 
1861), 123; XIX (November 26, 1862), 54; 
(January 21, 1863), 81. 


Oldest Lutheran es 


Hebron Evangelical Lutheran Church, located in Madison County, 
built in 1740, is claimed to be the oldest church in the United 
States built and occupied continuously by a Lutheran. congregation 
(Submitted by G. T. Binns to the Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch 
and published in the feature ‘“Old Dominion Oddities’ 
by Alex Allen) 
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Liberal views were vigorously ad- 
vocated by the Forty-eighters. Many 
of these were political refugees from 
the oppression of European relation- 
ships. They sought the freedom of 
life in America where they could 
give expression to their feelings. 
They took an active part in many 
issues and were leading exponents 
of liberal and rationalistic move- 
ments. They joined forces with the 
Abolitionists. Their agitation for the 
emancipation of the slave, claiming 
freedom as the natural right of all 
men, in Walther’s opinion only 
helped to fan the fires of hatred and 
fanaticism.” The Forty-eighters 
held aloft the banner of humanitati- 
anism and philanthropy but were in 
reality causing disorder and unrest. 
They were radicals who denied the 
fundamental teachings of the Chris- 
tian faith. It is not at all surprising 
that the Missouri Synod leaders 
wete very antagonistic toward them 
and the Abolitionists. They were 
setting God’s Word aside. Their 
liberal views were dangerous to the 
life of the church and were leading 
many astray.” This influence must 
be counteracted. 


It was especially distressing to 
Walther that, in his opinion, so 
many of the denominations had 
succumbed to the evil influence of 
liberalistic thought.** The Metho- 
dists were severely censured as being 
fanatics in the abolition movement, 


19 Tbid., XX (December 15, 1863), 52. 
20 Thid., XIX (February 15, 1863), 100. 


21 Ibid. XX (December 1, 1863), 52; 
XIX (November 26, 1862), 54; XIX (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1863), 99. 


considered a by-product of Libera- 
lism.” Henry Ward Beecher was 
labeled a Congregationalist-aboli- 
tionist speechmaker, who could not 
be considered as one of the “believ- 
ing” preachers of America; not only 
because he was an ardent champion 
of the movement itself, but also and 
especially because of his rejection 


of the fundamental teachings of 


Scripture.” Walther deplored the 
fact that since the election of Lin- 
coln and the outbreak of the Civil 
War, many church groups, which 
had remained relatively silent up to 
that time, had joined the liberal 
elements and had begun to speak on 
political issues.”* 


One might well expect to find 
considerable literature in Missouri 
Synod circles relative to the battle 
against Liberalism. Its influence 
and effect on the life and teaching 
of the church would surely be a 
persistent subject for discussion at 
the conventions of the varied Dis- 
tricts of the Synod and at its general 
conventions. Official reports would 
surely contain voluminous references 
to the battle waged against the anti- 
Christian forces. A glance at the 
pages of Der Lutheraner and Lehre 
und Wehre would readily reveal 
numerous articles and comments 
about the dangers of Liberalism, 
Humanism, Rationalism, Atheism. 

This, however, does not appear to 
be so. There are relatively few 


22 Lehre und Wehre, IX (October 1863), 
312; X (May 1864), 150. 


23 Tbid., VII (October 1861), 317. 


24 Der Lutheraner, XX (December 1, 
1863), 52. 
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specific references to these forces to 
be found in the literature of the 
church. Other than a few comments 
and limited reports by the Presidents 
of the varied Districts of the Synod 
and of the general body, little official 
word is directed to the specific mat- 
ter of Liberalism and its evils. This 
is also true of the pages of Der Lu- 
theraner and Lehre und Wehre, ofh- 
cial publications of the church body. 
An exception is the long article by 
Walther which formed the introduc- 
tion to Lehre und Wehre of 1863;”° 
and an article equally as long on 
slavery, written by another leader of 
the Synod, W. Sihler, and printed 
in Der Lutheraner of February 15, 
1863.°° Most of what is said is by 


way of side comments on incidents | 


and quotes from other journals and 
papers reported in the column en- 
titled “Church News,” which ap- 
peared in both publications. 


How did Missouri Synod leaders 
battle against the liberalizing forces 
which they so firmly believed were 
dangerous to Christian faith and 
life? They appear to have adopted 
what might be termed a positive 
approach to the matter. Though it 
is true that they often took others to 
task and sharply criticized those 
with whom they differed, they ac- 
tively sought to counteract the in- 
fluence of Liberalism through a 
heavy emphasis on doctrine. 


A glance at any issue of the publica- 
tions of the church body will make 


25 Lehre und Wehre, IX (January 1863), 
1—8. 

26 Der Lutheraner, XIX (February 15, 
1863), 97—101. The article was continued 
in four issues of Der Lutheraner. 


this quite obvious. A host of ar- 
ticles on the doctrines and treasures 
of the church appeared in continuous 
succession. Emphasis was placed on 
Luther’s writings.’ So religiously 
was this technique employed that 
complaints were made. by lay readers 
that doctrinal articles were too fre- 
quent and too long. Some of them 
were catried through for numerous 


issues of a publication. This matter, 


reported by the President of the 
Synod at its convention in 1863, be- 
came part of the official business of 
the convention. The motion was 
eventually adopted that the policy 
in force be continued. This pro- 
cedure was considered as vital in the 
battle against liberal thought and 
influence.”® 


A study of available sources indi- 
cates that this battle of Conserva- 
tism vs. Liberalism was limited, in 
the Missouri Synod circles, to the 
religious arena. Very little is said in 
the field of politics. Though some 
references are made to the general 
matter of government, the subject 
of secession appears to be purposely 
avoided. The matter of slavery, 
likewise, is little discussed.” In the 


27 The criticism of Missouri Synod writers 
and the attacks they made against others 
almost exclusively concerned matters of doc- 
trine or of practice in the church. The many 
controversies in which the Synod was in- 
volved seldom concerned issues other than 
such as could be specifically placed into the 
province of the church, 


28 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1863, p. 19. 
29 This becomes quite obvious from a care- 


ful reading of the pages of official publica- 
tions. Wittke, p. 226; Fortenbaugh, p. 89; 


R. Fortenbaugh, “The Representative Lu- 


theran Periodical Press and Slavery 1831 to 
1860,” Lutheran Church Quarterly, VIII 
(April 1935), 172. 
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few instances that these issues ate 
mentioned in the official publications, 
it is always from the standpoint of 
moral issues involved. Walther 
makes this approach very clear in 
his article on slavery in Lehre und 
Wehre of January 1863, where he 
emphasizes the point that he was not 
writing in terms of a political issue 
but only of a religious Christian 
moral principle.*° Officially, only 
principles are stated. At the con- 
vention of the Eastern District in 
1865 it was pointed out that it 
should have been considered the 
duty of every pastor of the Synod 
the preceding four years, to have 
preached vigorously against liberal 
forces.’ The pastor laid down basic 
principles, the individual had the 
responsibility of applying the prin- 
ciples to the issues at hand. 

A continual and unmistakable 
emphasis of conservative theology 
could well be expected to influence 
the thinking of people conditioned 
to the importance of the spiritual 
element in life, unless other forces 
came sharply into play. To prevent 
the latter was difficult, especially in 
such troubled times as the Civil 
War. The warning was issued at 
the synodical convention in 1860 
that the young people were being 
drawn more and more toward ma- 
terial and “worldly” things.** They 
undoubtedly were mingling with 
greater degree with their neighbors 
whose viewpoints frequently were 


30 Lehre und Wehre, IX (January 1863), 8. 


31 Proceedings, Eastern District of Mo. 
Synod, Eleventh Convention, 1865, p. 59. 


32 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1860, p. 24. 


quite different from their own. The 
young people would feel the impact 
of the “world” more readily than 
their parents. The fact that many 
members of the congregations were 
reading the daily newspapers and 
other periodicals, as well as Der 
Lutheraner, was especially disturb- 
ing to the leaders of the church 
because most of these were con- 
sidered unchristian and liberal in 
character. There was great danger 
of losing a spiritual insight and a 
proper understanding of the teach- 
ings of the church by subjecting the 
mind to such evil influences. _ 
Walther realized the power and 
influence of the press and therefore 
took it upon himself to become ac- 
quainted with as many periodicals 
and newspapers as possible, both 
secular and religious. If he did not 
read the many papers to which he 
made reference, he at least seemed 
fully aware of the policies they ad- 
vocated and advised his readers 
about them. He considered most of 
the German political papers among 
the most powerful enemies of the 
church.** His chief objections to 
them were the atheistic and liberalis- 
tic spirit which they advanced. He 
claimed that many editors sought to 
increase the circulation of their 
papers by stating that they advo- 
cated a Christian viewpoint, but 
that in reality they failed to do so 
and hence misled many.*” In his 


83 Der Lutheraner, XVII (December 11, 
1860), 68; XIX (October 29, 1862), 38. 


34 Tbid., XVII (December 11, 1860), 68; 
XVI (August 11, 1860), 7. 


35 Lehre und Webhre, IX (March 1863), 91. 
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column “Church News,” found in 
both Lehre und Wehre and Der Lu- 
theraner, Walther frequently criti- 
cized the press of America. 


Church members, however, could 


hardly do without a political paper. 
Many were businessmen who needed 
knowledge of the world about them 
and of the public with which 
they dealt if they were to find any 
measure of success. Even a Chris- 
tian had a definite responsibility in 
the world as a citizen. He could 
hardly fulfill that obligation without 
some knowledge of the events of the 
day. Walther believed it necessary 
that church members read a news- 
paper with a Christian viewpoint. 
He at one time suggested a paper 
called “Welt-Bote”’ which he con- 
sidered good as long as it avoided 
religion.” The  Indiana-Staats- 
zeitung of Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
heartily recommended.** On several 
occasions Walther urged that his 
readers also read Die Abendschule.** 
Though edited for several years by 
a minister of the Missouri Synod, 
the paper was not a religious one. 
It did, however, adhere to a Chris- 
tian point of view. It reported on 
events of the day and in Walther’s 
opinion was an invaluable aid in 
gaining a correct understanding 
of worldly and secular events. 


One reason for the concern of the 
church over the press of America 


86 Der Lutheraner, XVII (December 11, 
1860), 69. 

37 Tbid., XX (December 1, 1863), 50. It 
is interesting to note that this paper was 
edited and published by Lutherans. 

38 Thid., XVII (August 21, 1860), 7; 
XXI (September 1, 1864), 7. 


has been mentioned, the fact that it 
was so strongly dominated by un- 
christian and liberalizing forces. 
Another reason was the constant 
mixture of religion and_ politics. 
Missouri Synod leaders considered it 
one of the great sins of the day that 
American theologians voiced their 
political philosophies in the secular 
and the religious press.*” In so doing 


‘they were placing together two 


spheres which were left separate by 
God. It was indeed the duty of 
ministers to present the moral prin- 
ciples laid down in Scripture, it was 
their obligation to preach both Law 
and Gospel; but it was beyond the 
scope of their office to take sides on 
any specific issue. It was a misuse 
of the office of the ministry when 
outstanding preachers as Beecher 
and Cheever mixed religion and 
politics, church and state.*° 


As has been noted, Missouri 
Synod leaders made a sharp dis- 
tinction between the temporal and 
the spiritual aspects of life. They 
thought and spoke in terms of the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom 
of man, of the world and of heaven. 
The one was as far apart from the 
other as heaven was from the 
earth.“ Though man was a citizen 
of an earthly kingdom or govern- 


ment, by virtue of his faith in God 


39 Lehre und Wehre, VIL (July 1861), 
219; VIL (May 1861), 154; VIII (April 
1862), 124; VIII (December 1862), 377. 


40 Tbid., VIII (April 1862), 124. 


41 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1863, p. 9; 
Lehre und Wehre, IX (January 1863), 4; 
C. F. W. Walther, Die rechte Gestalt einer 
vom Staate unabhaengigen evangelisch-luthe- 
rischen Ortsgemeinde (St. Louis: Aug. Wie- 
busch and Son, 1864), p. 6. 
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he was at the same time a citizen of 
the heavenly kingdom. Citizenship 
involved responsibilities and duties. 
The individual was obligated to live 
up to those responsibilities as best 
he could. This involved no conflict 
because God created the distinction 
of temporal and spiritual. He com- 
mands obedience in both areas, ac- 
cording to the principles which He 
laid down in His Word. Man was 
to “render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” * Thus 
to the group mind of the Missouri 
Synod, church and state must be 
kept separate. Religion and politics 
must not be mixed. 


It is not surpising to note, there- 
fore, that it was considered highly 
improper to discuss matters con- 
cerning slavery, secession, member- 
ship in political parties in church 
meetings or at conferences and 
church conventions. These were 
matters involving man’s temporal 
relationships, they had nothing to do 
with the kingdom of God. When 
church groups met, people came to- 
gether as Christians and as such had 
nothing to do with the world.” 
Their concern was to be with the de- 
velopment of spiritual understand- 
ing and the growth of the church. 
The official records of the church 
body show how closely the Missouri 
Synod adhered to this principle of 
separation of church and _ state. 
Official business included discussions 
of doctrine, mission work at home 


42 Tbid., p. 6. 


43 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1863, p. 8; 
Der Lutheraner, XVII (May 14, 1861), 153. 


and abroad, preparation and dis- 
tribution of suitable literature for 
the church at large, education. The 
latter subject concerned the institu- 
tions of higher education maintained 
by the Synod as well as the paro- 
chial school program. 

It was a rate occasion when F. C. 
D. Wyneken, President of the Mis- 
souri Synod, spoke very seriously 
about the problems of the country 
as he addressed the synodical con- 
vention in 1863. He recognized the 
fact that the times were difficult. 
He was aware of the issues involved 
and the differences of opinion among 
men. He knew that the members of 
the church were involved and that 
they did not always see eye to eye 
with one another.** They could not 
ignore or fear to discuss the issues 
of the temporal world because they 
considered themselves citizens of 
another world. The problems of the 
day were very real. Closing their 
eyes to them would solve nothing. 


But what to do about them? 
What should their attitude be? 
What course should they follow? 
That was a matter for the individual 
conscience to decide. Though God 


eermitted no freedom in spiritual 


things and rejected any intrusion of | 
human wisdom and direction in that 
realm, man did have the right of 
choice and decision in temporal 
things and was expected to use the 


44 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1863, p. 10; 
Protokollbuch der Ev. Luth. Dreieinigkeits- 
Gemeinde, St. Louis, March 20, 1861. This 
is the official record of the Gesamtgemeinde, 
the general congregation, of the Saxons at 
St. Louis over which Walther presided as 
chief pastor. 
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wisdom and intelligence God gave 
him, but all within the framework 
of the principles and laws which 
God set forth in His Word. Thus 
God established the principle of 
obedience to government, but no- 
where did He indicate what form of 
government must exist among men. 
Nowhere did God speak of the right 
of an individual state to secede or 
the right to permit slavery in any 
territory. These matters were not of 
a spiritual nature and did not con- 
cern the kingdom of heaven. Deci- 
sions on such matters required politi- 
cal insight and were not dependent 
upon Christian faith.” The church 
took no official position in reference 
to these matters of a temporal na- 
ture. This policy was one of the 
factors that contributed to the unity 
of the Missouri Synod during the 
Civil War. Those church bodies 
which failed to maintain the proper 
distinction between the temporal and 
spiritual, and followed the liberal 
policy of mixing politics and religion, 
were soon divided into northern and 
southern groups.’® 

The extent to which some of the 
churches of America mixed church 
and state, according to Walther, 
could be noted from reports prin ' 
in newspapers and church periodi- 
cals. A statement that the Amer- 
ican flag ranked next to the Chris- 
tian flag in holiness was noted in a 
magazine of the Presbyterian 
Church. The next issue reported an 


45 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 


10, 11 

46 Lehre und Wehre, VIII (April 1862), 
124; Der Lutheraner, XIX (September 3, 
1862), 1. . i 


1863, pp. 


50 
our government. 


incident in which a Christian flag 
was replaced by the American flag 
in a church in Brooklyn, N. Y., be- 
cause of the demands of many of 
the members. When the pastor of 
the church replaced the Christian 
flag a few days later and the demand 
was made to return the other, the 
pastor insisted he would preach only 
under the flag of Christ. The con- 


‘vention of the Old School Presby- 


terians, held in 1861, discussed a 
resolution that the church body 
remain loyal to the Union and the 
government of the United States. 
Two public officials of opposing 
political thought, members of the 
church body, used their political 
prestige to influence the vote.** 
Another group suggested that all 
Christian churches throughout the 
land, regardless of doctrinal differ- 
ences, form a general alliance and 
through united voice speak on the 
varied political and moral issues 
disturbing the nation.** A Lutheran 
group in northern Illinois adopted 
the resolution that “. . . we be in- 
flexibly opposed to any peace that 
might be made with the rebels until 
they lay down their arms and swear 
allegiance to the constitution and 
laws of the land.” *° The suggestion 
was made in some quarters that the 
constitution of the United States be 
amended to include the sovereignty 
of God as one of the principles of 
Much as the 


47 Lehre und Wehre, VIL (August 1861), 
219, 220. . 


48 Ibid., VII (November 1862), 349. ; 
49 Ibid., VIIL (December 1862), 374. 
50 Ibid., IX (July 1863), 22. 
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church might have desired this ac- 
tion, to the Missouri Synod men it 
would constitute a mixing of church 
and state. 

One of the few official references 
in Missouri Synod circles to any- 
thing of a possible political nature 
was an article on the general subject 
of government, found in the official 
minutes of the convention of the 
Western District held in 1861. The 
basic principles concerning temporal 
government are set forth in five 
short paragraphs, without comment. 
References to Scripture and to Lu- 
ther’s works constitute the docu- 
mentary basis for the theses. Of 
practical importance is the con- 
clusion that since temporal govern- 
ment is ordained by God to serve as 
His representative in temporal af- 
fairs, it was the duty and the 
responsibility of every Christian to 
obey the government in all things, 
irrespective of what it demanded, as 
long as nothing was ordered which 
was contrary to the Word of God.” 
Der Lutheraner, reporting on the 
convention, stated that these theses 
were discussed at length, with the 
result that all present gained a clear 
understanding of Biblical teaching 
on the subject.” 


Th. Brohm, a Missouri Synod 


51 Proceedings, Western District, Mo. 
Synod, Seventh Convention, 1861, p. 18. 
The outline of the article includes the fol- 
lowing points: 1. What is temporal govern- 
ment? 
3. Purpose of temporal government. 4. Re- 
sponsibilities of the people toward govern- 
ment. 5. Necessity of obedience, even if 
the power is misused, as long as its demands 
are not contrary to the Word of God. Der 
Lutheraner, XIX (September 3, 1862), 1, 2. 


52 Tbid., XVII (April 30, 1861), 150. 


2. Source of temporal government. 


pastor of New York City, writing 
on “The Christian and Politics,” 
declared his conviction that it was 
a matter of great importance in 
those days when hearts were stirred 


_ because of political differences, that 


church members be clearly aware of 
the principles which constituted a 
Christian approach to the issues of 
the day, in order that they as indi- 
viduals might not sin deeply nor 
give cause for discord in Lutheran 
congregations.” The article con- 
tains ten major points according to 
which men might examine them- 
selves and which might serve to 
guide them in their relationships with 
others: ™ 

1. It is particularly important, in 

these days, to know and to ob- 
serve the difference between the 
temporal and spiritual realm, be- 
tween the kingdom of this world 
and the kingdom of heaven, be- 
tween church and state, between 
that which constitutes the responsi- 
bilities of man as a citizen of the 
land as compared with that as a 
citizen of heaven. 
All political questions, in so far as 
they are political, are to be excluded 
from pulpit and from congrega- 
tional meetings. 

2. Though there might well be 
differences of opinion in political 
questions for reasons of lack of 
understanding, and though these 
differences of opinion might result 
in action that could be detrimental 
to the best interests of the country; 
one cannot expect complete agree- 
ment or unity of thought in these 
matters among Christians simply 
because these matters are not pro- 


53 bid, XVII (May 14, 1861), 153, 
154. 
54 This is a free translation of the theses. 
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claimed in Scripture or revealed in 
any way. 

It is not expecting too much to have 
unity in thought and principle in 
spiritual matters because God has 
given His Word and revealed the 
truth. To demand unity of thought 
and action in matters which God 
has left to human judgment, with- 
out giving direction through a clear 
word of Scripture, would lead to 
tyranny. 

3. Differences of opinion on 
political issues, if not associated 
with false doctrine (as, for ex- 
ample, false doctrine regarding 
government, slavery, mingling of 
spiritual and temporal freedom), 
might well exist without destroying 
the unity of faith, just as there 
can be differences of opinion in 
matters relating to art, different 
types of work, varied procedures 
_employed in farming, etc. 


4. In order that the unity of faith 
might not be broken or lost in 
view of differences of opinion in 
matters of a nonspiritual nature, 
the spirit of brotherly love must 


prevail and be the guiding principle. © 


Employing the principle of brotherly 
love, however, does not mean that 
the next man remain quiet or give 
in to you. Nor does it mean that 
you may force your opinion upon 
another or demand that your con- 
clusion be the only proper one. 
Love does not ask anything that is 
evil, it does not look at another 
with suspicion simply because the 
other individual has a different 
opinion on political issues. Love 
puts the best construction on what 
the next man says and does, even 
if you believe his thoughts and 
actions are harmful. 


5. Christians must not be forbid- 
den to discuss political issues, to 
defend or to attack them. All, 
however, must be done in the spirit 
of love, without hate or ridicule. 


This would only arouse bitterness. 
In this respect, the children of God 
must be different from the chil- 
dren of the world. 


6. Those who are not authorities 
in the field of politics should exer- 
cise great humility and not be quick 
to speak. If the Christian has no 
more information than that which 
he has gained from some political 
paper, he should not attempt to 
speak with authority. This is good 
advice especially for the young 
people who think they know all the 
answers. When Martin Luther be- 
came involved in argumentation 
with the German Kaiser, he would 
speak boldly and with authority on 
the theological aspects of the argu- 
ment and leave the legal matters 
to the jurists. When discussing 
political issues, do not be ashamed 
to admit lack of knowledge when 
you really have no answers or in- 
formation. 


7. If the Christian is in doubt 
or uncertain about an important 
political matter, let him remain 
neutral. It is wrong and thought- 
less to be party to establish law or 
to advocate matters which will affect 
many people, if he is in doubt. 


8. If you need advice from God’s 
Word, consult with your minister 
or enlightened Christians for aid in 
coming to a decision on a political 
issue, or for a proper interpretation 
of the law. 


9. Beware of political campaign- 
ing, or political talk or rumor. If 
you speak on such issues, be in 
earnest. Do not talk foolishly or 
thoughtlessly. Speak only when 
teaching someone or when being 
taught. 

10. Whatever a Christian’s in- 
terest may be in a political matter, 
let him, while exercising his right 
and duty as a citizen, never forget 
that his home is in heaven. This is 
the goal of every Christian. He 


17 
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is really but a stranger here on 
earth. Watch and pray that your 
heart be not influenced in temporal 
things by the confusion and voice 
of the day. Be careful that you 
do not become a political zealot and 


forsake your God. 


The unmistakable emphasis on the 
distinction between the temporal 
and the spiritual realm, which is the 


key principle underlying the entire 


article, makes the Word of God the 
source of authority for the advice 
given. 

A number of references are made 
‘in the literature of the church to 
the matter of taking up arms. This 
is undoubtedly in relation to the call 
of the Federal government for vol- 
unteers for the Union Army and the 
orders for conscription of men, issued 
at varied times during the war 
period. Walther set forth the prin- 
ciple that the Christian must obey 
the government call to arms since 
it is the constituted authority of the 
land. He must not seek to evade 
this responsibility in any way, even 
though he may believe that the war 
is an unjust one. Any sin that may 
be involved because compliance to 
a government order must be con- 
sidered as the responsibility of the 
government and not of the indi- 
vidual.’ Later Walther amplified 
his position. He reminded his read- 
ers that according to Romans 13, 
government receives its authority 
from God. Those, therefore, who 
withstand government, withstand 
the ordinance of God, which re- 
quires obedience unless demands are 


55 Tbid., XVII (May 14, 1861), 156. 


made contrary to God. Since the 
government protects all that an in- 
dividual has in this world, every 
citizen should be ready and willing 
to serve his country when called 
upon to do so, even to fight for it 
if necessary.”° 

It seems surprising to the writer 
that the matter of government and 
man’s responsibilities to it should 
have been an issue of any degree. 
Since almost all the congregations 
of the Synod were situated in 
northern states,” one might well 
expect to find general unanimity of 
thought and opinion on the major 
issues of slavery and_ secession. 
Where membership in large church 
organizations included congrega- 
tions in the South as well as in the 
North, difficulties could be antici- 
pated. The passions of men too fre- 
quently temper their judgments. 
Where such a distribution of mem- 
bership was the case; as among the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
older Lutheran groups, and others, 
a division did take place within each 
fellowship. This division did not 
take place within the Missouri 
Synod. The Union call to arms 
should have been heeded without 
question as to responsibility. The 
basic principle of obedience to gov- 
ernment was clearly established and 
known to all members of the Synod. 

(To be continued) 


56 Tbid., XIX (September 3, 1862), 2; 


Lehre und Wehre, X (February, 1864), 51. 


57 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1860, pp. 89 
to 92. The Synod counted 161 congrega- 
tions in 16 states. Five of these were situated 
in the South, exclusive of the congregations 
in Missouri. None of the 28 congregations 
in Missouri joined the Southern cause. 
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The Early Years of Carl Manthey-Zorn 


By Dr. HANS ZORN 


Fortunately we have excellent 
source material for our subject; Carl 
Manthey-Zorn wrote several books 
in which he tells about his early life. 

In the northwestern part of Ger- 
many there is a narrow stretch of 
land that reaches to the kingdom of 
Denmark. That territory is known 
as Schleswig-Holstein. Just south of 
it is the large city of Hamburg, Ger- 
many’s great port city. North of 
Hamburg is Kiel, Germany’s naval 
base. Kiel had and has a university. 
There is a large canal at Kiel, com- 
bining the Baltic Sea and the North 
Sea. East of Kiel is a city of some 
size, named Preetz. Off the north- 
east corner of Schleswig is a sizable 
island named Als or Alsen, with two 
fairly large cities, Augustenburg and 
Sonderburg. Only a narrow neck of 
water separates this island from the 
mainland. 

In this Schleswig-Holstein neigh- 
borhood there lived in the 1830s a 
university graduate of theology 
named Hans Zorn. Since he did 
not yet have a church of his own and 
had to find other employment, he 
was a tutor, or Hauslehrer, in the 
family of a count whose house or 
castle was named Sandberg. Occa- 
sionally he preached also in Sonder- 
burg, where he attracted considerable 
attention. Thus he bécame known 
also to the family of the royal 
Danish administrator of the island, 
named Manthey. This official had 
four daughters, the name of the 
youngest being Lina. 


Carl Manthey-Zorn 


Manthey, being Etatsrat, councilor 
of state, lived in a large, fine place 
next door to that of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, who was at the head 
of Schleswig-Holstein. One of the 
Duke’s daughters later became em- 
press, wife of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
Manthey was quite intimate with the 
Duke, in whose house affairs he held 
a high position. The Duke and the 
Councilor together paid an annual 
pension to Friedrich Schiller, the 
poet. 

Candidate Hans Zorn was a wel- 
come visitor in the house of the 


-Mantheys. In 1837 he sent two let- 


ters to the Etatsrat. In one he very 
respectfully and in the fear of God 
requested the Etatsrat to transmit 
the other letter to his daughter Lina 
after he had read and approved of it. 
Herr Manthey muttered a cus- 
tomary curse and submitted the 
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Lina Zorn 


‘manuscripts to his gentle and God- 
fearing wife. Then they called in 
daughter Lina. She read her letter. 
Then she was asked whether she was 
willing to become the wife of that 
poor preacher. After her affirmative 
reply the father gave his weighty 
decision: Very well, love each other, 
be true to each other, write letters 
to each other, but there can be no 
engagement until Hans Zorn be- 
comes pastor of a church. And so 
it remained. There were eight years 
of waiting. Early in 1845 there was 
a solemn, valid, and right public 
engagement, and soon thereafter the 
wedding. Pastor Hans Zorn and his 
bride moved to Sterup, on a main 
highway leading into nearby Den- 
mark; this was their church and 
home. 

On March 18, 1846, a little boy 
was born in the parsonage at Sterup. 


On March 20 he was baptized in the 


_. Christian faith and received the 


name Carl Manthey-Zorn. So it had 
been solemnly stipulated by Etatsrat 
Manthey. He had no son, only 
daughters, and he did not want his 
good name to be forgotten. He had 
fixed up legal papers to the effect 
that in case his daughter Lina should 
have a son his family name should 
be Manthey-Zorn. Pastor Hans 
Zorn had properly signed this paper. 


Wartime > 

They had a happy home in Sterup. 
Mother Lina was a devout Chris- 
tian and well educated. She spoke 
French and Danish fluently. She 
was 32 years old at the time of her 
matriage. But soon there came 
trouble, real trouble. The King of 
Denmark insisted that parts of 
Schleswig belonged to Denmark. 
Presently there was war. The Danes 
occupied parts of Schleswig. The 
Schleswig-Holsteiners insisted that 
they were stammverwandt, wanted to 
remain German, and refused the 
constitution which the Danes 
wanted them to adopt. 

There were several years of fight- 
ing and varied fortunes. The Ger- 
man general Wrangel was success- 
ful; but neighboring countries, Eng- 
land, Sweden, Russia, favored the 
Danes; so, too, some of the chief 
German states, Prussia and Austria, 
favored Danish demands. The city 
in which the Zorns lived, Sterup, 
was German and wanted to remain 
so. This situation prevailed from 
1848 onward for several years. 

Once, when Danish forces were 


in the neighborhood, Pastor Hans 
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Zorn asked the men of his congre- 


gation for volunteers to ring the- 


church bell to sound the alarm. 
When they all feared consequences, 
he himself rang the bell. He also 
had refused to sign the new consti- 
tution. according to Danish de- 
mands. Because of this the Danes 


declared the pastor a traitor and 


condemned him. One morning 


friends rushed into his parsonage . 


and told him to hurry out into the 
wagon, for the Danes were coming 
and would soon be there. He must 
hurry to save his life. There was 
a very hasty good-by in the family. 
The situation was intensely serious. 
The horses were made to put on all 
their speed. Presently the Danes 
were there and demanded to know 
where the pastor was. They got con- 
fusing replies; finally one man told 
just what had happened, but the 
Danes did not get the man they 
wanted. Hans Zorn became a chap- 
lain in the German army. 
Naturally this was not a happy 
time for the family. A Danish 
schoolteacher, named Bock, came 
with a Danish appointment as pas- 
tor of the Sterup church. Mother 
Lina had to give him the best rooms 
in the house. Before long she was 
told that she, too, was a Danish 
prisoner and must be taken to Den- 
mark. So she had to flee with the 
rest of the family. She fled to the 
city of Preetz in southern Holstein, 
where she found refuge in the house 
of Onkel Franz; he was a physician 
and the husband of Pastor Hans 
Zorn’s sister. Carl found Onkel 
Franz to be very kind and agree- 
able. Mother Lina and her children 


were forced to remain in Preetz a 


long time. On rare occasions Carl’s 


father came to see his family. When 
truce was finally declared, he sought 
an appointment to a parish. Finally 
he was given an appointment in the 
Bavarian Palatinate (Pfalz) to a 
place called Hochspeyer, near Kai- 
serslautern. There the family moved 
in 1852. 
Pfalz 

Church conditions in the Palati- 
nate were bad. Rationalism, the 
tule of reason, had made lasting in- 
roads there. Downright unbelief 
was preached mostly; generally, the 
hymnbooks, catechisms, and prayer 
books were Christless. This troubled 
Pastor Hans Zorn. Together with 
his wife he first went to Kiel to con- 
sult Pastor Claus Harms, who was 
known for his insistence on true 
Bible teaching. 

At the time of the tricentennial 
of the Reformation, in 1817, there 
had been quite a general movement 
in German churches in favor of a 
union. It was said that the Re- 
formed and the Lutherans should 
unite. They should no longer bother 
about differences in doctrine, but 
should emphasize life. King Fried- 
tich Wilhelm III of Prussia espe- 
cially had come forward with such 
a proposal. He would unite the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed churches 
into one church, the Evangelical 
Church. Against this movement 
Pastor Claus Harms of Kiel had 
pteached and written. He had pub- 
lished Ninety-five Theses of his own, 
with reference to Luther’s Theses of 
1517, and had protested against 
what he called this proposed mar- 
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riage of the two churches. His 
vigorous action had brought on over 
two hundred writings published 
against him. 

Now Claus Harms was old, soon 
to die. When Hans and Lina Zorn 
brought their worries to him, he 
quieted them. He told them that the 
Lord Jesus is also in the Pfalz and 
that they should just go home. Claus 
Harms, it seems, had mellowed in 
the course of time and had suc- 
cumbed to the general indifference. 

There were also material needs to 
consider. Here Carl’s mother had 
showed herself very active and eff- 
cient. Through the war the family 
had been stripped of its possessions. 
Mother Lina made a special trip to 
Sterup in an attempt to recover pos- 
sessions she had buried on the 
grounds of the parsonage. Pastor 
Bock said: “Nothing doing! Those 
things are Danish possessions, and 
you have lost all rights.” Upon her 
invitation some of the farmers came 
with clubs and weapons and asked 
Pastor Bock: “Did you say some- 
thing?” He kept still and went to 
his room. They dug up the buried 
savings, and Mother Lina took them 
to Preetz, the kind home of Onkel 
Franz and Tante Mathilde. They 
were soon used or had to be sold, 
and when the Zorns came to Hoch- 
speyer, all they had was the meager 
income of the ministry. 

As for Schleswig-Holstein, Bis- 
marck came to power, and he an- 
nexed these little states to Prussia. 

Hochspeyer was beautifully situ- 
ated in the mountains and valleys of 
the Pfalz. The parsonage grounds 


themselves must have been of con- 
siderable extent. Carl never forgot 
the delicious fruits that grew on its 
trees and shrubs. And the playmates 
were the delight of his early years. 
The family remained there four 
years, when Carl was between six 
and ten years old. He did not go 
to the village school but was taught 
privately. A schoolteacher taught 
him reading and writing. His father 
taught him history, geography, Latin, 
and French. He read Caesar before 
he was ten. The religion his father 
taught him was too advanced, much 
beyond his years. It was his good 
mother who taught him childlike 
faith and love for Jesus, and prayer 
to Him. Carl was called a nervous 
child. Throughout his youth he had 
fainting spells. 

That good little mother helped 
the family finances by starting a 
boarding school in the parsonage. 
A “pension” it was called. Six or 
eight girls would live there at a time. 
People of refinement were glad to 
send their daughters. Carl’s sisters 
took part in the lessons. 

In 1856 the royal consistory of the 
Bavarian Palatinate directed Carl’s 
father to take charge of the church 
in Odernheim on the river Glan. 
Conditions in that church had been 
vety bad. The former pastor had 
been too intimate with the priests 
of the Catholic church of the place. 
The moral conditions must have 
been poor. 

Odernheim 


The parsonage was solidly built 
of stone, to last for centuries without 
repair. The garden again was full 
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of trees with fruits and nuts. There 
were grapevines and berry bushes. 
All around there were hills, moun- 
tains, valleys, some of well-known 
names. It was the beautiful Pfalz. 

Mother’s class of girls also had 
come along. Carl’s education con- 
tinued along the customary lines. 
For more advanced studies in Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, he was sent to 


Sobernheim. It was an hour’s walk, . 


which he made three times a week. 
He also learned to play the piano, 
but did not like the instruction, and 
after a while his plea to be relieved 
was granted. Much of his instruc- 
tion seems to have been beyond his 
years. Religious lessons, for in- 
stance, consisted in philosophic lec- 
tures, e. g., in reading Cicero’s 
Nature of the Gods! It all, how- 
ever, required diligent labor of Carl 
in his early teens. 

When he was thirteen, he was ad- 
mitted to the class for confirmation 
with the understanding that he was 
not yet to be confirmed. This was 
repeated when he was fourteen; 
again, with much weeping. But in 
those years he did much memorizing 
of Bible texts and hymns. When he 
was fifteen, he entered the class and 
was confirmed. The Heidelberg 
Catechism was used. The Bible 
verse given to Carl at his confirma- 
tion was Hebrews 13:9: “Be not 
carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines. For it is a good thing 
that the heart be established with 
grace.” 

It was in these years that the 
Pfalz had its hymnbook contro- 
versy. The hymnbooks in use were 
altogether rationalistic. The Con- 


sistorium now prepared one that 
contained hymns of Jesus Christ 
and His salvation. The pastors were 
advised to use care in introducing 
these books. But many pastors were 
unbelievers, and in many places the 
people did not want their children 
to be baptized, nor any Communion 
or burial service by the pastor. So 
the good new hymnals were a failure. 


Kreuznach 


After he was confirmed, Carl was 
ready for the Gymnasium at the age 
of fifteen. Carl’s father had _ se- 
cured permission from the royal 
Bavarian government that Carl 
could attend the Prussian Gym- 
nasium at Kreuznach. Kreuznach 
is also a health resort, known for 
its curative waters. It was his first 
appearance in a public class. His 
former private instruction had its 
good and bad points, but his former 
teachers had not always covered the 
same ground as the teachers in the 
Gymnasium. Carl’s first experiences 
there were rather difficult, as he 
tried to fit himself to life in a class, 
which was so very new to him. The 
behavior of some of the boys was 
bad, and the hazing was rather 
severe. When on the first evening 
Carl refused to go out with them, 
because he had work to do, they beat 
him and tied him up. His clothes 
were torn, and there were more ex- 
penses. His father got him his first 
spectacles when he left for Kreuz- 
nach (he was very nearsighted) ; 
these glasses were promptly broken 
for him. Once a boy who was 
standing next to him along the wall 
threw a nut right into the professot’s 
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mouth. The professor suspected 
Carl. Carl denied it, but admitted 
he knew who did it, and yet refused 
to tell the culprit’s name. For this 
he was given a severe lecture and 
was sentenced to three times three 
hours of confinement in the Karzer, 
a dark room where he had to remain 
alone on bread and water. The class 
finally compelled the evildoer to con- 
fess his guilt. Carl was relieved of 
his confinement, but received no 
apology for the condemnation and 
the evil treatment that was heaped 
upon him, while the actual perpe- 
trator got no punishment and was 
praised for his confession. This 
experience made Carl bitter for a 
long time. 


The atmosphere prevailing among 
the professors may be gauged from 
two incidents. Carl one time had to 
write a treatise on the subject 
“Everyone must work his own for- 
tune.” He wrote at some length 
that, while it is true that everyone 
must work hard at his own progress 
in the world, he should remember 
that all depends on the blessing of 
God. The professor called this 
downright nonsense, written by a 
crackbrained fellow who seemed to 
want to make a show of his piety. 
He flung the paper back to him. 
Another professor, whom Carl liked 
very much, once was talking about 
religion and summed it up this way: 
“There is such a thing as a Supreme 
Being, but more than that is all 
nonsense.” On going to church he 
said to the boys: “Go to church as 
you should. On the days when 
I have the supervision I also go, but 


it is a tedious thing.” The boys 
in church, up in the gallery, might 
be found reading novels or even 
playing cards. 

When Carl came home for his 
vacation in the fall of 1862, after he 
had been promoted to Obersekunda, 
he found his father sick. He had 
been wounded in the war and had 
retained a running sore on his leg. 
This open sore had closed up, and 
now tuberculosis had developed. 
This was a vacation for Carl; when 
he returned to Kreuznach, it proved 
to be for a short time only. On 
November 10 [1862] he was called 
out of class and informed of his 
father’s death. He had often felt 
bitter toward his father because of 
his severity in discipline, but now 
he was very badly crushed. His 
father had left for Carl a little 
writing which he called his Ver- 
maechtnis,. his legacy: a hymn and 
a Bible verse. The hymn was 
Schmolck’s Je groeszer Kreuz je 
naeher Himmel. The Bible text was 
Isaiah 54:10: “The mountains shall 
depart and the hills be removed, but 
My kindness shall not depart from 
thee, neither shall the covenant of 
My peace be removed, saith the Lord 
that hath mercy on thee.” At the 
burial, Carl, as the sole heir, ac- 
cording to custom, had to walk alone 
behind the coffin, weeping much. An 
old minister who was not popular 
because of his piety comforted Carl 
effectively. 

Erlangen 

Carl’s mother had orders to leave 
the parsonage after two or three 
months; the decision where to go was 
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a difficult one. Erlangen appeared to 
be the best place, since it had both 
a Gymnasium and a_ university; 
then, too, it was a cheaper place in 
which to live than Kreuznach. It 
required a long journey, and after 
Carl and his mother would get there, 


there would be the uncertainty as to 


where and how they should live. 
However, they decided to go to Er- 
langen. The class of girl pensioners 
had to be sent home, and the girl 
that did the housework was dis- 
missed. Mother had to get along on 
a very small pension. In Erlangen 
they found a place on Spitalstrasze, 
up two flights of stairs. The house 
was old, but large and spacious. At 
the head of each stairway there was 
a separate entrance for the residents 
of that floor. Mother was to live 
here the rest of her years. 


Professor Carl von Raumer, a 
famous historian, now old and re- 
tired, lived on the second story. On 
the other side of the street, opposite 
them, lived the former director of 
the Leipzig Mission, named Carl 
Graul. Professor Franz Delitzsch, 
famous author of Bible commen- 
taries, lived in Erlangen at this time 
and took special interest in Carl. 
Professor Ebrard was Carl’s guar- 
dian and was helpful to the family. 


Carl’s mother decided to join one 
of the two Lutheran churches of the 
city and rented a chair in it. As for 
Carl, he now, practically, was a 
Lutheran. But he had never seen 
a Lutheran catechism. According to 
law he still was citizen of the Pfalz, 
liable there for military service, and 


belonging to the church in the Pala- 
tinate, which was United-Reformed. 
Actually he was indifferent. 

Carl was now to enter the Gym- 
nasium in Erlangen, which was bet- 
ter than the one in Kreuznach (and 
was Bavarian, not Prussian). At 
Kreuznach Carl had just passed to 
upper Secunda, which in Erlangen 
corresponded to the second class of 


the upper Gymnasium. Carl now 


was examined as to his fitness. He 
was told that he was not very fit for 
that class and might not be able to 
pass when the time came. Some 
professors said that he must take 


extra lessons and do special work 


in vacation time. He was determined 
to try to make the grade and ap- 
plied himself very seriously, so much 
so that his health gave out. The 
doctor insisted on a complete vaca- 
tion. For several months he went 
to the Franconian Schweiz. How- 
ever, he made the grade in the Er- 
langer Gymnasium, where he con- 
tinued to work very hard. His great 
ambition was eventually to enter the 
university. 

The social side of university life 
seemed to attract him. The boys 
secretly prepared for the dueling 
that was carried on at the university. 
They would choose the fraternity 
they hoped to join; then they would 
lock up the Kneipe, the drinking 
place of that fraternity, and get 
some experience in drinking beer. 
Carl found he had some social diff- 
culty, especially with the groups of 
his choice. His former exclusively 
private education still appeared to 
provide occasions for misunderstand- 
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ing. He got to thinking the others 
considered him timid, afraid, so he 
picked some tough scraps to com- 
pensate for that. 


Once he traveled to Strassburg, 
where he was guest in the house of 
a Reformed minister. Here he was 
taken to a sort of prayer meeting, 
attended by a large number of 
people. People were encouraged to 
write out some wish and then de- 
posit this paper in a covered vessel. 
From that vessel a drawing was 
made. The first one was written by 
a woman who wished the congrega- 
tion to pray that her husband be 
delivered from the devil who made 
him drink. They all kneeled and 
waited for the Holy Spirit to move 
someone. Suddenly the young fel- 
low next to Carl, the son of the pas- 
tor whose guest he was, began to 
pray. On the way home Carl asked 
his companion whether the Holy 
Ghost had really come to him and 
made him pray as he did. “Why, of 
course not!” said he, “Someone had 
to make a beginning, so the business 
got going.” This made a lasting 
impression on Carl, and he deter- 
mined not to go to any church here- 
after. It is true, said he, what the 
professor in Kreuznach said: “It’s all 
nonsense. They all are deceived or 
deceiving.” 

Carl’s mother insisted that he take 
up theology at the university, and 
so finally, when he was in the first 
class, he took private lessons in 
Hebrew by Professor Plitt. At 
length he ended up at the top of 
his class; but there were yet the final 
examinations. The final examina- 


tions consisted, first, of the written 
and then the oral; for these he pre- 
pared desperately —to fail would 
have been disastrous. The beadle 
had to make sure that no one used 
improper help. The entire faculty 
filed in and examined the seals on 
the enevelopes that contained the 
questions prescribed by the proper 


- authorities of the state. These were 


read, and the scholars wrote. That 
was the strict order in every session. 
Then came the oral examination. 
Carl called upon the family to pray 
for him. He studied all night. He 
lapsed into a strange mental state; 
everything he had studied stood 
plainly before his mind. Thus he 
entered the critical hours and did 
well. When he went home to sleep, 
his mind returned to its normal 
state. He passed the examination. 
After the celebration with all its 
fandangle came vacation time. 


Now Carl was a student of the 
University of Erlangen. Here he 
was called a Maulesel, a mule, and 
proudly he wore the cap and the 
ribbon with the colors that were 
right. Only at the university was 
he properly called a student. At 
the Gymnasium he was something 
inferior, a Gymnasiast. 


The Germania 


Among the many and varied stu- 
dent organizations at the university 
Carl had without hesitation chosen 
the Burschenschaft Germania. This 
Burschenschaft organization had 
a notable history. After the days of 
Napoleon, when Germany roused it- 
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self to recover from its heavy de- 
feats, and while the monarchs all 
sought to strengthen their absolu- 
tism, there was a serious awakening. 
With the movement the Burschen- 
schaft was prominently connected, 
striving for liberty and for democ- 
racy, on sound moral principles. 
Many of the young men were im- 
prisoned, not for immorality, but on 


political grounds. One of these was 


Friedrich August Craemer. After 
six years’ confinement he was released 
but kept under supervision. He 
taught in England and in Germany, 
became connected with Loehe, and 
was sent to the United States. He 
served as a missionary to the Indians 
at Frankenmuth, Mich., then labored 
together with Dr. W. Sihler in Fort 
Wayne and Dr. C. F. W. Walther 
in St. Louis, and put in many years 
as head of Concordia Seminary in 
Springfield, Ill. In Craemer’s late 
years, when Carl, the subject of our 
present study, was in America, he 
met Professor Craemer. When 
Craemer learned that Carl had also 
belonged to this Burschenschaft, he 
became very enthusiastic. He in- 
sisted that they address each other 
as Du, and he gave his opinion of 
the Burschenschaft Germania. He 
kept saying that they were a fine set 
of young men. Oh, what a fine set! 
But, he added, they knew nothing 
of this, and then he recited, in great 
and simple earnestness, Luther’s 
definition of the second article of 
the Creed. No, said he, they knew 
nothing of this. 

Well, when Carl joined the Ger- 


manen, which was many years after 


Craemer’s time there, he joined them 
fully in their program. 

The motto of the Germania was: 
“Liberty, Honor, Fatherland.” “Lib- 
erty” had political significance. 
“Honor” required an honorable life, 
and when one gave his “word of 
honor,” this had the force of a sol- 
emn oath that dared not be broken. 
A Germane was required to pay his 


‘debts promptly. The word “Father- 


land” kept alive the dream, the am- 
bition to have a strong and united 
country. — At the head of the or- 
ganization was a court of three 
“judges of honor.” 


In the first year of his member- 
ship in the Germania the Student 
was called a Fuchs, fox, and after 
that he was a Bursch. Dueling held 
the chief attention and was carried 
on according to strict rules. The 
weapon which was most commonly 
used was a rapier, a straight sword 
which was kept very sharp at the 
lower twelve inches or so. Each 
fighter’s eyes, throat, right arm, and 
the lower part of his body was 
wrapped for some protection. The 
duel lasted a prescribed time or un- 
til one of the two was incapacitated. 
There was an umpire, a neutral. 
Each fighter brought his physician 
and a second. Never a word or sign 
of fear or of pain! The Burschen- 
schaft Germania was known to be 
especially wild and forceful in its 
actions. Its duelings went to some 
very great lengths. One of Carl’s 
first observations was a case of sui- 
cide to which a duelist had given his 
word of honor. 

(To be continued) 
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Pastor Kovac 
New Board Member 


Rev. John Kovac, M. A., recently 
was appointed the representative of 
the Slovak Lutheran Church by its 
President, Dr. Paul Rafaj. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. J. J. Pelikan as a member 
of the Board of Governors of Con- 
cordia Historical Institute. 

_ Pastor Kovac brings to the Board 
a wide background experience. He 


Rev John Kovac 


was born in Czechoslovakia 52 years 
ago and emigrated to this country 
at the age of 12. After attending 
parish schools in Ohio he graduated 
from Concordia College of Fort 
Wayne in 1931 and from Concordia 
Seminary, St.Louis, in 1935. He 
did graduate work at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he also received his Master 
of Arts degree in Sociology. 

His pastoral services were devoted 
to Lutheran churches in Lakefield, 
Minn., Emporia and Prince George, 
Va., Akron, Ohio; and since 1955 he 


has been the pastor of St. Lucas Lu- 
theran Church, St. Louis. At his 
present parish he has just recently 
been privileged to complete a new 
church and educational building at 
a total cost of $475,000. At Akron 
he had already been instrumental in 
building a new church and educa- 
tional unit. 

His special abilities and talents 
have long been recognized by his 
church, which he has served as a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Slovak organ, Svedok, for 15 years; 
as pastoral adviser to the Central 
District Luther League, young 
people’s organization of the Slovak 
Church, and as Visitor of his 
church’s Central District. At pres- 
ent he is serving as editor of the 
Annual, an official publication of 
the Slovak Church; he also serves 
as chairman of the Student Welfare 
Board. For two years he was chair- 
man of the Greater Akron-Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Pastoral Conference 
of the Synodical Conference. 

Pastor Kovac is married and has 
five children; the oldest son is a 
student at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis; the second, at St. Paul’s 
College, Concordia, Mo. 

We take this opportunity to wel- 
come Pastor Kovac to the Board of 
Governors of the Institute. He is 
following a long line of outstand- 
ing Slovak Church representatives 
on the Board, such as Rev. John 
Bajus, Rev. George Majoros, and 
Dr. J. J. Pelikan. May the Lord 
bless and use the talents and capa- 
bilities which Pastor Kovac brings 
to our Board. A.R.S. 
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Old German and English Baptismal Certificates 


By ROGER 


It is not known just when the first 
baptismal certificates were issued. 
If they predated the Gutenberg 
printing press of 1440—1450, they 
were hand-lettered, hand-embossed, 
and done by monastic book hands 
with skill fostered by religious de- 
votion. Materials used were parch- 
ment, ink, colors, and quills, as evi- 
dent from the very early manuscripts. 
Great patience was needed to pro- 
duce them. Surely the very old ones 
were made only for the literate, the 
wealthy, possibly only for those of 
royal blood. 

When the art of printing spread, 
the process was so involved and slow 
that during the first one hundred 
years or more only the privileged 
few could have had printed certifi- 
cates of the great events in their 
lives. For example, the printed sheet 
had to be moistened before printing 
and hung up to dry after the im- 
pression was made. One of the 
earliest printed books, The Book of 
Hours, was a prayer book for only 
the very wealthy and the nobility. 
It used heavy parchment or pigskin 
and was richly illuminated in three 
or more colors, sometimes with gold 


leaf. 


Collectors’ Items 


Just when the first certificates 
were issued generally: for baptisms 
is not determined, but ancient 
church records in Germany have 
been traced back to Luther’s time. 
People who have been assigned the 
searching of family records have 


L. SOMMER 


marveled at the care and exactitude 
of church records in Germany of 
the seventeenth and the early 
eighteenth century. © 

In America the first certificates 
were hand-done, predating the 
printed ones by as much as a hun- 

“dred years. Today they are collec- 
tors’ items bringing astounding 
prices in the antique market. The 
earliest American certificate exam- 
ined by this writer was hand-lettered 
and colored, 6 by 9 inches, illumi- 
nated with peacocks, giving the date 
of the baptism of an ancestor of an 
English District family living in 
Lancaster, Pa. 

The old certificate pictured on 
this page is one of the first English 
Synod documents and is of 1890 
vintage. It was made out for the 
baptism of Martin Coyner of 
Waynesboro, Va., by the first Presi- 
dent of the English Synod, Rev. 
Frederick Kuegele. He was pastor 
of Coyner’s Church in Augusta 
County, Va., and one of the or- 
ganizers of the English Synod of 
1888. Coyner today is professor of 
Greek at Concordia Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill., and about to reach 


retirement age. 


A Fascinating Relic 


In my possession and under glass 
is a baptismal certificate of 1818 in 
German. In the center of the docu- 
ment is a baptismal scene, charm- 
ingly crude by today’s standards of 
art, but clear and colorful nonethe- 
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less. Under a yellow domelike 
canopy a baby is being baptized. 
Two godmothers in red and green 
full-length dresses, with fancy tur- 
bans or headscarfs, stand at atten- 
tion beside a pedestaled font. The 
godfather holds the child, with one 
hand under the head. He is dressed 
in a deep-blue Prince Albert coat 
and tight-fitting black trousers and 
has a braided wig with a black rib- 
bon tie at the end. The pastor is in 
a black gown with white Beffchen 
(bands of a Protestant minister) 


and holds a book in his hand, with 


. 


Baptismal certifi- 
cate of 1890 for 
Martin 
veteran professor 
of Greek New 
Con- 
cordia Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill. 
Made out and 
signed by the first 
president of the 
English Synod, 
Frederick Kuegele, 
in Waynesboro, 
Wee 


Coyner, 


Testament, 


the other hand free to apply the 
water to the child’s head. Above the 
wording of the certificate are two 
angels in flowing garments of blue 
and red, with green palms in their 
left hands while their right hands 
hold a golden crown. 

At the top are the words “The 
Water of Salvation in Baptism.” 
The Scripture verses “For ye ate all 
the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus” and “For as many of 
you as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ” (Gal. 3:26, 27) 
are on either side. The words “With 
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this gift you are reminded that you 
were purchased dearly, not with pure 
gold and silver, but with Jesus’ 
blood and death,” paraphrase Lu- 
ther’s explanation of the Second 
Article of the Creed and are at the 
bottom. 


Description of an 1867 Document 


Another is a ninety-year-old cer- 
tificate printed in black and white in 
this country by William Eckhardt 
and sealed by Immanuel Church, 
Chicago. It is filled in in red ink 
by Pastor John P. Beyer for Bertha 
Mueller in April 1867. Ten by 734 
inches in size, it bears a title: “For 
a reminder of the day of holy bap- 
tism.” Beneath is an engraved font 
giving the legend: Zechariah 13:1: 
“In that day there shall be a foun- 
tain opened in the house of David 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
for sin and for uncleanness.” 


On either side are pictures in 
panels: (1) Christ on the cross with 
the legend: “Romans 6:4: Therefore 
we are buried with Christ by Bap- 
tism into death, that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life.” (2) 
The brazen serpent on the cross with 
the legend: “John 3:14, 15: And 
as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.” (3) John 
the Baptist carrying a shell and a 
brazen serpent on the cross in either 
hand. (4) A lamp, a palm branch, 
an anchor, and an open book with 


John 3:10: “Art thou a master of 
Israel and knowest not these 
things?” as a legend beneath. On 
the opposite side is a panel picture 
of John the Baptist using a shell 
and baptizing Jesus in the Jordan, 
with Matthew 3:13-17 underneath, 
i. e., the story of Jesus’ Baptism. 
The second panel is the engraving 
of a vine and the Biblical reference 


“John 15:5: I am the Vine, ye are 


the branches. He that abideth in Me 
and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit.” The third panel 
is a picture of Paul with the words: 
“Therefore we conclude that a man 
is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the Law, Romans 3:28.” 


The bottom panel. is a cup, a 
paten, and a cross over the Bible 
with a garland of roses beside the 
book. A large base panel depicts the 
story of Jesus speaking to mothers 
with small infants: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God, Mark 10:13-16.” 


Story of Salvation 


Other ornate certificates of early 
vintage give the commission for 
Baptism, the benefits of Baptism 
from the cardinal doctrine: “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved,” Simeon with the Babe, and 
other Biblical passages. Some show 
the fall of man into sin, the loss of 
Paradise, the giving of the Law, the 
redemption of Christ from the curse 
of the Law, the resurrection of 
Christ, and other pertinent parts of 
the life and teachings of Christ 
concerning salvation. 
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English Certificates 

In Reading, Pa., English baptis- 
mal certificates were printed in the 
1830’s. A colored one with the scene 
of Jesus’ Baptism at the top has a 
center section for the name, date of 
baptism, and lines for the sponsors’ 
and the minister’s signature, sur- 
rounded by poetry and figures of 
angels. Beneath are two colorful 
birds facing each other from limbs 
of trees. One verse in the poem 
reads: 

Infinite joy or endless woe 

Attends on every breath 

And how unconcerned we go 

Upon the brink of death. 

Waken, O Lord, our drowsy sense 

To walk this dangerous road; 

And if our souls are hurried hence, 

May they be found with God. 

Some early certificates from Car- 
lisle and Allentown, Pa., dated 1823 
and 1827, combine the dates of birth 
and baptism with birds and angels 
used as adornment and flowered 
boxes of poetry. One has the Amer- 
ican eagle and another the great seal 


of the United States. 
Concordia Publishing House Products 


Edward F. Rolling, a senior mem- 
ber of Concordia Publishing House, 
states that Leopold Gast with a 
lithograph establishment at 1740 
South 18th Street, St. Louis, pre- 
pared the stones from which Con- 
cordia printed its first baptismal 
diplomas. Many elder Lutherans 
today and their parents can bring 
forth a Leopold Gast production. 
In later years Concordia gave its 
certificate business to the Heinicke- 
Figel Lithographing Company of 


St. Louis. Prior to World War I 
colored certificates came from Carl 
Hirsch in Germany and Ernst Kauf- 
mann of New York. Kaufmann’s 
products were also produced in 
Germany. Since that war C. R. 
Gibson of New York supplied cer- 
tificates for the synodical firm. 

The first certificates published by 
Concordia were listed in its 1871 
catalog. These were printed in 
black and white and in sepia. No 
color jobs were made in this country. 
The first English-language certifi- 
cates began with death Seg Gi 
in 1871. 

Earl Breeding, head of the Ameri- 
cana Foundation on birth and bap- 
tismal certificates, states: “The Ger- 
man-speaking families saved their 
certificates through succeeding gen- 
erations, and so most of the surviv- 
ing examples are in German. This, 
of course, makes any English ex- 
ample the rarer item.” 

By comparison the German Lu- 
theran certificates are more compre- 
hensive than the early English 
products of eastern America, more 
thorough in the presentation of the 
baptismal doctrine and of salvation 
in Christ. They abound in direct 
quotes from the Scriptures, and if 
poetry is used, a hymn stanza usually 
is the selection. The 1867 document 
by Eckhardt and the St. Louis Gast 
print are proof of this German 
thoroughness, as is also the dura- 
bility of the color work of the im- 
ported German certificates, which 
the St. Louis and New York firms 
could not reproduce and achieve. 


Reprinted by permission from the Lutheran Witness, the English District Edition 
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Why Is the Crowing Cock on the New Tower 
of St. Paul Church? 


This herald of the dawn is a very 
ancient symbol of the church and 
has been described by many authors. 
It is among “the earliest bird sym- 
bols, and examples of it are found 
in the catacombs.” * 


“Tt appears to be a symbol of the 


resurrection, our Lord being sup- — 


posed by the early church to have 
broken from the grave at the early 
cockcrowing.” * 

“On tombs the cock symbolizes 
the resurrection.” * 

“Roosters are symbols of Christ’s 
resurrection.” * 

Various meanings are given to it, 
depending on the different positions 
in which it is placed. 

“On towers the cock symbolizes 
the office of preaching.” * 

“In the Mystical Mirror of the 
Church, by Hugo de Sancto Victore, 
we learn that ‘the cock representeth 
the preacher. .. . The cock is the 
company of preachers, which do 
preach sharply, do stir up the 
sleepers to cast away the works of 
darkness; which also do foretell the 
coming of the light, (namely) when 
they preach of the Day of Judg- 
ment and of future glory.” ° 

“By the early writers it was con- 
sidered to be an image of the faith- 


1 Symbols and Emblems of Early and 
Medieval Christian Art, by L. Twining. 

2 Art Teaching of the Primitive Church, 
by R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 

3 Christian Symbols, by M. A. Justine 
Knapp. 

4 Signs of Life, by H. M. Raphaelian. 

5 Symbolism in Christian Art, by F. Ed- 
ward Hulme. 


church tower as a watchman. 


ful preachers of the Gospel, who 


announce the true light to men.” * 


“Watching through hours of 
darkness, catching the first faint 
glimmer of the dawn, flagellating 
himself with his wings, and waking 
a sleeping city with his lusty crow, 
he symbolizes the faithful preacher, 
with his vigils and scourgings, his be- 
lief in a dawn that shall end the 
night of sin, and his ringing call to 
men: ‘Awake, thou that sleepest, for 
Christ is giving light.’ ” ° 


“One sees the cock high upon the 
8 


6 The Heritage of the Cathedral, by Sar- 


tell Prentice. 
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Norte: The cock is also commonly 
looked upon as a symbol of re- 
pentance, by his association with the 
denial of Christ by Peter. 

The earliest record of an Ameri- 
can church which placed a cock on 
the steeple is First Church (Re- 
formed) in Albany, N. Y. (erected 
in 1656). Others are perched on 
steeples in Bergen, N. J.; Rhine- 
lander, Wis.; Hermann and Kansas 
City, Mo.; and South Hamilton, 
Mass. The earliest steeple cock on 
a Missouri Synod church was erected 
in Freistadt, Wis., before the Civil 
War. 

Among hundreds of churches in 
foreign countries which carry a crow- 
ing cock on the steeple we list just 
a few: Uppsala Cathedral in 
Sweden, the Luther Church in Ham- 
burg, St. Michael’s Church in Stutt- 
gart, St. Peter’s Church in Rostock 
(all in Germany), and the Lawrence 
Park Community Church in To- 
ronto, Canada. 

This, then, is why St. Paul Lu- 
theran Church, Lake Street at 11th 
Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois, 
which holds the preaching of the 
Gospel of the Resurrection to be of 
first importance in the life of the 
church, proclaims its loyalty to the 
Word of God by placing a cock on 


the tower of its new sanctuary. 
P.L. KLuenper, Pastor 
M. R. Kruenper, Pastor 


Nore: This article in the form of an 
advertisement in the Herald, Maywood, Ill., 
LXXIV (April 3, 1958), 21, was prepared 
with the counsel of Dr. A. R. Kretzmann 
of Chicago, noted authority on liturgical arts. 
Artwork by Robert Rickels, art instructor in 
St. Paul Lutheran School. 


Correction and Addition 


to Pastor Berthold Hein’s Account, ‘‘My 
Polish Work,’’ in the April 1958 Issue 
of the QUARTERLY 


My work among the Lutherans of 
Polish ancestry came to an end when 
in 1944 God called me to minister 
to the oldest German parish in the 
circuit, in Iosco Township, near 
Janesville, Minn., where I preached 
in English and German. By the 
grace of God I worked here for four 
years. However, this was not to be 
my last parish. In 1948 I was called 
to Zion Lutheran Church in Horton 
Township, near Hancock, Minn., 
where I worked in an all-English 
congregation for seven years. In 
1955 I accepted a call to Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church in Middleville 
Township, Annandale, Minn., where 
after one year of preaching in Eng- 
lish and German IJ retired from the 
ministry because of a heart attack. 


Additional men who have served 
in Polish work are Rev. J. T. 
Raschka of Dundak, Md., and Rev. 
Carl Wyppich at Scranton, Pa. 
Since 1949 Pastor Wyppich is en- 
gaged in English work in New 
York. B. Hern 


Tue Christian understanding of 
history and time is not a matter of 
theoretical demonstration but a con- 
cern of faith, for only by faith can 
one “know” that the ultimate past 
and the ultimate future, the first and 
the last things, are converging on, 
and represented in, Jesus Christ as 
Savior. Kart LoewitH 
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Recent Publications 


A thirty-fifth anniversary publication 
from our Northern neighbors recounts the 
story of The Origin and Development 
of the Manitoba and Saskatchewan Dis- 
trict of The Lutheran Church — Missouti 
Synod. It was written by Rev. Paul E. 
Wiegner of Bruno, Sask., Canada. Pas- 
tor Wiegner is Archivist of the District. 
The foreword, written by the District 
President, Rev. L. W. Koehler, tells us 
that the historian had three purposes in 
view: ‘To describe the primitive condi- 
tions which prevailed and the difficulties 
which our fathers encountered in planting 
the church on the Canadian prairie; to 
preserve in printed form the history of 
our District and its congregations; and, 
above all, to show how abundantly God 
has blessed the ministry of the Word in 
this territorially vast District of our 
church.”’ Pastor Wiegner has done a very 
commendable piece of research, especially 
in getting the details of the various 
parishes. His history goes beyond a tell- 
ing of only those things ‘‘worthy of 
praise.” 


Translations of Luther’s writings con- 
tinue to roll off the presses. This is all 
to the good. Luther has much to say to 
our church and to our world. Muhlen- 
berg Press has issued Volume 31 of the 
American Edition of Luther’s Works. 
Helmut T. Lehmann is the general editor. 
This volume, Career of the Reformer I, 
was edited by Harold J. Grimm. It deals 
with the earliest years of the Reformation. 


Volume I of the American Edition of 
Luther's Works, so numbered in the 
series but not in order of appearance, has 
likewise been issued. Edited by Jaroslav 
Pelikan, it has only one translator, George 
V. Schick. Dr. Schick has succeeded well 
in making Luther speak English. Its title, 
Lectures on Genesis, Chapters 1 to 5, indi- 
cates the scope of the work. Luther’s com- 
ments on these opening chapters of the 
Scriptures were broad and rich. This 
volume was published by Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. 


Also from Concordia Publishing House 
comes a real gem, Luther’s World of 
Thought by Heinrich Bornkamm and 
translated by Martin H. Bertram. This is 
a collection of essays by an eminent Ger- 
man authority on various aspects of 
Luther’s views. Among the essays are 
“God and History,’”’ ‘‘The Nation,”’ ‘“The 


State,’ ‘‘The Gospel and the Social 
World.” The opening essay, presenting 
the life of Luther, is a compact and pene- 
trating study. The readers of this journal 
will find the perusal of this volume re- 
warding. 


Luther’s view of history is grounded 
in the Scriptures. The historical view 
has been adopted by Hanns Lilje in his 
exposition of the Book of Revelation, 
The Last Book of the Bible. Translated 


. from the German by Olive Wyon, it was 
‘issued by the Muhlenberg Press of Phila- 


delphia. Lilje emphasizes the conflict 
between the pagan cult of Emperor wor- 
ship and the Christian Church, which is 
evident in the Revelation of St. John. 
Lilje then applies this to the conflict be- 
tween the kingdom of Christ and the 
kingdom of Satan. 


But back to Luther. More About Lu- 
ther is the product of Luther College 
Press, Decorah, Iowa. It is the second 
volume of the Martin Luther Lectures, 
given annually at Luther College, Decorah. 
These lectures were delivered in 1957 by 
Jaroslav Pelikan, Regin Prenter, and Her- 
man A. Preus. Pelikan talked about ‘‘Lu- 
ther and the Liturgy’’; Prenter on ‘Luther 
on Word and Sacrament’; Preus on ‘‘The 
Christian and the Church.” The high 
caliber of these lectures is the measure 
of service which Luther College has ren- 
dered by publishing this series. 


The Women’s Missionary Federation of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary —— dare we 
mention its age, ladies? ——- also with the 
publication of a history, written by 
Martha Reishus, Hearts and Hands Up- 
lifted. It comes from Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Minneapolis. 


Noticiero de la Fe, the Spanish Lutheran 
Witness for many Latin American countries, 
has become a project of the Board for Mis- 
sions in North and South America. The new 
publishers will enlarge the magazine and offer 
it to subscribers anywhere in the world for 
one dollar a year. Those who wish a sub- 
scription for themselves or for a friend, may 
send an airmail letter to Prof. Fred Grow- 
cock, Apartado Postal 1348, Monterrey, Mex- 
ico. Gift subscriptions for mission prospects 
on file at the publication office, are also wel- 


comed. C.S.M. 
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Editorial Notes 


A few readers have reacted 
favorably to the new format of the 
QuarterLy. None have voiced a 
negative reaction. One correspon- 
dent commented on the readability 
and the balance of the July num- 
ber. Memories of Canadian days or 
acquaintances were stirred by 
“E. T.’s” article; Lutheran high 
school days of old, by the article on 
Walther College. We appreciate 
the comments which came to us. 

* OK OK 


Appointed by Dr. J. W. Behnken 
as the committee to formulate plans 
for the sesquicentennial of Dr. C. F. 
W. Walther’s birth are Rev. Theo- 
dore F. Walther, Mr. E. H. Mar- 
ting, Rev. August R. Suelflow, Mr. 
Paul W. Jabker, and Prof. Carl S. 


Meyer. 
date Ok OK 


The Director, Rev. August R. 
Suelflow, was chairman of the sec- 
tion of church archivists at the meet- 
ing of the Society of American Ar- 
chivists held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in August. As chairman he 
was also responsible for arranging 
the program for this group. The 
meeting was held in conjunction 
with the American Association of 
State and Local History. 

*k OK OK 


Among the District Archivists 
who have taken their places within 
the past year are Rev. Paul Shippert 
of the English District and Mr. 
Milton Stohs of the Florida-Georgia 
District, Prof. Roland Mueller of 
the Kansas District, Mr. Norman 
Stuemke of the Texas District, Prof. 


Thomas Langevin of the Southern 
Nebraska District, and Dr. John F. 
Stach of the Minnesota District. 

aS ARR 


Congratulations to our Vice- 
President, Dr. A. C. Stellhorn. He 
has completed fifty years of service 
in the Lord’s kingdom, rendering 
pte-eminent service particularly as 
Secretary of Schools. His historical 
interests and contributions have 
made him a valuable member of the 
Board of Governors of Concordia 
Historical Institute. 

Wee 


Your editor presented a paper on 
“Lutheran Immigrants Face the 
Frontier” to the spring meeting of 
the American Society of Church 
History on April 18. The meeting 
was held at Concordia Seminary. 

KK OK OK 


Church History, the quarterly 
publication of the American Society 
of Church History, XXVII (June 
1958), 161 to 165, presents a “Sur- 
vey of Recent Literature: American 
Church History,” by Robert T. 
Handy. The article gives a résumé 
of the major works published in the 
field of the history of American 
Protestantism within the last five 
years. The reviewer remarks: “In 
the area of American Christian 
thought surprisingly little has ap- 
peared, in view of the theological 
renaissance of our time. ... On the 
whole the consolidation of ground 
previously broken is more in evidence 
than the breaking of fresh soil.” 

Cc. S. M. 
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